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Barth  Society  will  meet  in  San  Diego,  CA  November  16-17,  2007 

Our  meeting  in  San  Diego  will  feature  our  usual  Friday  afternoon  session  from  4:00  P.M.  to  6:30  P.M.  and  a 
Saturday  morning  session  from  9:00  A.M.  to  11:30  A.M.  The  presenters  for  the  Friday  afternoon  session  will  be 
Mark  Mclnroy,  Harvard  University,  whose  lecture  is  entitled:  “Karl  Barth  and  Personalist  Philosophy:  A 
Critical  Appropriation,”  and  John  McDowell,  Edinburgh  University  whose  lecture  is  entitled:  “Christology 
and  Prayer  in  Karl  Barth’s  Theology”.  This  session  is  listed  as  M16-114  in  the  AAR  program  and  will  be  held 
in  CC-29C.  The  Saturday  morning  session  will  be  held  in  CC-28B  and  is  listed  in  the  AAR  program  as  M17-34 
and  will  feature  a discussion  of  Alyssa  Lyra  Pitstick’s  book.  Light  in  Darkness;  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar 
and  the  Catholic  Doctrine  of  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell  (Grand  Rapids,  MI:  William  P Eerdmans,  2007). 
The  panelists  will  be:  Paul  J.  Griffiths,  University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago;  David  Lauber,  Wheaton  College  and 
John  Webster,  University  of  Aberdeen.  Alyssa  Lyra  Pitstick  will  respond.  George  Hunsinger,  PrincCt-w! 
Theological  Seminary  will  preside. 

The  Board  will  meet  for  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning  as  usual. 


The  Second  Annual  Karl  Barth  Conference:  “Karl  Barth  and  American 
Evangelicals:  Friends  or  Foes?”  was  held  at  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary.  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  from  June  24  to  June  27,  2007. 


The  Conference  was  sponsored  jointly  by:  THE  CENTER  FOR  BARTH  STUDIES,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary  and  THE  KARL  BARTH  SOCIETY  OF  NORTH  AMERICA  and  was,  by  all  accounts,  a great  success 
What  follows  is  an  excellent  summary  of  this  second  annual  Barth  Conference  which  was  generously  provided  by 

W.  Travis  McMaken  of  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 


More  than  120  scholars,  students,  ministers  and 
laypeople  gathered  for  the  second  annual  Karl  Barth 
conference.  The  theme  of  this  year’s  conference  was 
“Karl  Barth  and  American  Evangelicals:  Friends  or 
Foes?”  Bruce  McCormack  (Princeton  Theological 
Seminary)  offered  some  introductory  remarks  at  the 
opening  banquet  on  Sunday  evening,  setting  the  tone  for 
what  was  to  come.  Noting  that  a conference  on  this 
theme  was  long  overdue,  McCormack  identified  the 
conference’s  twin  goals:  first,  to  initiate  a larger  conver- 
sation between  students  of  Barth  and  Cornelius  van  Til; 
and,  second,  to  explore  elements  in  Barth’s  theology  that 
have  awakened  interest  among  evangelicals. 

The  first  plenary  session  on  Monday  morning 
featured  papers  by  D.G.  Hart  (Intercollegiate  Studies 
Institute)  and  George  Harinck  (Vrije  Universiteit 
Amsterdam).  Hart’s  essay  was  entitled  “Beyond  the 
Battle  for  the  Bible:  What  American  Protestants  Missed 
about  Van  Til’s  Critique  of  Barth.”  He  suggested  that 
Van  Til  might  not  have  opposed  Barth  so  virulently  were 
it  not  for  the  intense  political  struggles  within  American 
Presbyterianism  in  the  early  20th  century.  Indeed, 
conservative  Presbyterian  protest  against  Barth  was 


linked  to  the  way  in  which  Barth’s  theology  was  eagerly 
received  by  the  “neo-orthodox”  theologians,  including 
key  figures  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary. 
American  evangelicals  - “Neo-evangelicals”  in  Hart’s 
parlance  - tended  to  view  Barth  more  altruistically. 
Christianity  Today,  for  example,  considered  Barth  to  be 
a resource  as  it  sought  to  moderate  the  “battle  for  the 
Bible.”  Hart  suggested  that  perhaps  the  Neo-evangelical 
emphasis  on  orthopraxy  or  “right  intentions,”  as  opposed 
to  Van  Til’s  emphasis  on  orthodoxy,  enabled  them  to 
better  appreciate  Barth’s  work. 

George  Harinck’ s paper,  “Inspired  by  Dutch  Neo- 
Calvinists:  Van  Til’s  Critique  of  Barth’s  Theology,” 
sought  to  address  a central  question:  How  did  Cornelius 
van  Til  become  a foe  of  Karl  Barth?  Harinck  explained 
that  Van  Til  knew  nothing  of  Karl  Barth  prior  to  a trip  to 
the  Netherlands  taken  after  the  completion  of  his  PhD  at 
Princeton  University.  Barth  had  visited  the  Netherlands 
twice  shortly  before  Van  Til  arrived  and  the  leading  Neo- 
Calvinist  interpreter  of  Barth  in  the  Netherlands,  Klaas 
Schilder,  had  already  concluded  that  Barth’s  theology 
did  not  fit  with  Neo-Calvinism.  Schilder’s  critiques 
shaped  Van  Til’s  own  engagement  with  Barth.  After 
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Neo-Calvinism  began  to  lose  ground  to  Barth  in  the 
Netherlands,  Van  Til  feared  that  the  same  would  happen 
in  America. 

The  second  plenary  session  on  Monday  afternoon 
featured  Michael  Horton  (Westminster  Seminary, 
California)  and  George  Hunsinger  (Princeton 

Theological  Seminary).  Horton  began  by  asking,  “Does 
the  Covenant  Have  a History?  The  Logos  Asarkos  in 
Karl  Barth’s  Christology.”  After  noting  that  Barth 
understood  himself  to  be  working  out  Reformed 
scholasticism’s  Christology  within  actualist  ontology, 
Horton  argued  that  Barth’s  work  demonstrates  the  limits 
of  that  ontology.  In  contrast  to  covenant  theology,  which 
emphasizes  the  dynamic  and  temporal  outworking  of  the 
divine  decrees,  Barth  emphasizes  the  eternality  of  the 
single  divine  decree.  Horton  worries  about  how  Barth 
conceives  of  the  relation  between  time  and  eternity. 
Does  time  become  eternity  or  does  eternity  become 
time?  Moreover,  Horton  wonders  whether  Barth’s 
emphasis  on  the  unitary  nature  of  the  divine  decree 
finally  makes  his  work  more  static  than  scholastic 
covenant  theology. 

George  Hunsinger’s  paper,  “Election  and  the 
Trinity:  Twelve  Theses,”  represents  his  entry  into  the 
recent  interpretive  debate  begun  by  Bruce  McCormack’s 
proposals  about  Barth’s  doctrine  of  election  in  his 
contribution  to  the  Cambridge  Companion  to  Karl  Barth. 
On  the  question  of  whether  God’s  being  constitutes 
God’s  act  or  God’s  act  constitutes  God’s  being, 
Hunsinger  argued  that  God’s  being  and  act  are 
inseparable  for  Barth,  and  that  they  should  each  be 
understood  as  ontologically  basic.  Hunsinger  also  dealt 
with  the  relation  of  the  logos  incamandus  to  the  logos 
incarnatus,  and  that  of  the  logos  asarkos  to  the  logos 
ensarkos.  He  further  explicated  a number  of  passages 
from  throughout  the  Church  Dogmatics  that  have  been 
contested  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

David  Guretzki  (Briercrest  Seminary),  current 
president  of  the  Canadian  Evangelical  Theological 
Association  (CETA),  closed  Monday’s  events  with  an 
after-dinner  talk.  Guretzki  discussed  Canadian 
evangelical  opinions  of  Barth  by  considering  how  certain 
of  CETA’s  presidents  have  viewed  Barth.  John 
Stackhouse  Jr.  is  perhaps  representative  in  considering 
Barth  to  be  an  outsider  to  evangelical  theology.  On  the 
other  hand,  John  Vissers  viewed  Barth  as  a prophet  to  the 
Canadian  church,  and  Douglas  Harinck  believed  that 
Barth  serves  as  a bridge  between  biblical  studies  and 
systematic  theology.  Guretzki  himself  thinks  of  Barth  as 
a model  of  one  who  is  willing  to  work  out  exhaustively 
the  inner  systematic  coherence  of  the  theological 
tradition  in  which  he  was  working. 

John  Hare  (Yale  Divinity  School)  and  Clifford 
Anderson  (Curator  of  Special  Collections  at  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary)  presented  during  the  third  plenary 
session  on  Tuesday  morning.  Hare’s  paper  considered 
“Karl  Barth,  American  Evangelicals,  and  the 
Predisposition  to  the  Good.”  It  provided  a riveting  and 


intellectually  rigorous  presentation  of  the  Kantian 
influence  upon  Barth’s  theology.  Hare  argued  that  there 
is  nothing  in  Kant’s  basic  epistemology  that  is  unfaithful 
to  the  Gospel.  Therefore,  the  criticisms  that  Cornelius 
van  Til  and  Carl  F.  H.  Henry  leveled  against  Barth 
because  of  his  appropriation  of  Kantian  epistemology  are 
misdirected.  Hare  instead  suggested  that  Barth  is  a 
sophisticated  reader  of  Kant,  and  that  Barth’s  inter- 
pretation anticipates  a recent  scholarly  reconsideration  of 
Kant’s  philosophy  of  religion.  For  those  who  might  be 
interested  in  this  reassessment.  Hare  recommended  Kant 
and  the  New  Philosophy  of  Religion  (Indiana  University 
Press,  2006). 

Clifford  Anderson’s  paper,  “A  Theology  of  Experi- 
ence? The  Transcendental  Argument  in  Karl  Barth’s 
Early  Theology,”  began  with  an  account  of  how  the 
Marburg  Neo-Kantians,  specifically  Hermann  Cohen  and 
Paul  Natorp,  understood  the  transcendental  argument  as 
Kant’s  core  idea.  They  argued  that  the  experience  upon 
which  Kant  based  the  transcendental  argument  was 
scientific  knowledge  and  not  the  individual’s 
psychological  reflection.  This  scientific  basis  is  what 
allowed  the  transcendental  argument  to  function  in  a 
critical,  as  opposed  to  a merely  subjectivist,  fashion. 
Anderson  went  on  to  discuss  Barth’s  understanding  of 
religious  experience  as  he  considered  doctoral  work  in 
1910,  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  Romans,  and 
finally  in  Church  Dogmatics  1/1.  With  reference  to  the 
latter,  Anderson  concluded  that  Barth  established  the 
possibility  of  religious  experience  by  returning  to  the 
Neo-Kantian  adaptation  of  the  transcendental  argument 
rooted  in  the  actuality  of  proclamation. 

Conference  participants  had  the  opportunity  to 
attend  one  of  four  concurrent  breakout  sessions  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Kevin  Hector  (University  of 
Chicago  Divinity  School)  pursued  the  topic  of 
“Ontological  Violence  and  the  Covenant  of  Grace:  An 
Engagement  between  Karl  Barth  and  Radical 
Orthodoxy.”  John  Franke  (Biblical  Seminary)  offered  a 
paper  entitled  “Karl  Barth,  the  Postmodern  Turn,  and 
Evangelical  Theology.”  Todd  Cioffi  (Whitworth 
University)  undertook  the  task  of  “Rethinking  Hauerwas 
on  Barth:  Christology,  Church,  and  State.”  Finally, 
Jason  Springs  (American  University)  asked  the  question 
“Can  an  Evangelical  be  Postliberal  too?  Barth,  Frei  and 
Henry  on  the  Biblical  Witness  and  the  Question  of 
History.”  Each  presentation  was  warmly  received. 

Tuesday’s  schedule  concluded  with  an  after-dinner 
talk  by  Paul  Louis  Metzger  (Multnomah  Biblical 
Seminary)  entitled  “Cultural  Encounters  with  Another 
Kind.”  Metzger  sketched  some  ways  in  which  Barth’s 
theology  models  proper  Christian  cultural  engagement. 
Barth  bore  witness  to  God’s  love  in  Christ,  giving  rise  to 
a robust  theology  of  engagement  rooted  in  God’s  work  in 
Christ,  which  Metzger  believes  can  safeguard 
evangelical  and  emergent  church  cultural  engagement  by 
providing  a solid  theological  foundation.  The  talk 
concluded  with  a discussion  of  the  life  and  work  of  John 
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M.  Perkins,  an  activist  for  community  development  who 
Metzger  views  as  a model  of  biblical  conviction  wed  to 
Christ-centered  passion  for  social  engagement. 

The  fourth  plenary  session  on  Wednesday  morning 
featured  papers  from  Kimlyn  Bender  (University  of 
Sioux  Falls)  and  Keith  Johnson  (Princeton  Theological 
Seminary).  In  his  paper  entitled  ‘The  Church  in  Karl 
Barth  and  Evangelicalism:  Conversations  across  the 
Aisle,”  Bender  articulated  ways  in  which  Barth  might 
criticize,  contribute  to,  and  sympathize  with  American 
evangelicals.  First,  Barth  might  be  critical  of  American 
evangelicals  in  the  same  way  that  he  was  of  the  Oxford 
movement,  which  Barth  believed  substituted  a movement 
for  the  church  and  took  its  bearings  from  an 
anthropological  consideration.  Second,  Barth’s  contri- 
bution to  American  evangelicals  is  to  be  found  in  the 
way  in  which  he  provides  a rich  ecclesiology  that 
attempts  to  overcome  tendencies  to  bifurcate 
ecclesiology  and  soteriology.  Third,  Barth  would 
sympathize  with  the  emphasis  that  American 
evangelicals  place  on  Christ,  their  commitment  to  radical 
ecclesiological  particularity,  and  their  concern  for  service 
and  evangelism. 

Keith  Johnson  concluded  the  session  with  an 
exploration  of  “The  Being  and  Act  of  the  Church:  Barth 
and  the  Future  of  Evangelical  Ecclesiology.”  Taking 
Francis  Beckwith’s  recent  return  to  Rome  as  his  starting 
point,  Johnson  pointed  to  the  desire  among  younger 
evangelicals  for  an  ecclesiology  where  human  activity 
“counts  for  something”.  He  disagrees  with  the  likes  of 
Nicholas  Healy,  Joseph  Mangina,  Stanley  Hauerwas  and 
Reinhard  Hutter,  all  of  whom  argue  that  Barth’s 
ecclesiology  is  weak  in  precisely  this  area.  Johnson 
began  with  Barth’s  treatment  of  the  concursus  Dei  in 
Church  Dogmatics  III/3  where  Barth  depicts  God’s 
activity  as  preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  the 
activity  of  the  human  creature.  Then,  following  Paul 
Nimmo’s  argument  in  his  book  Being  in  Action , Johnson 
showed  that  Barth  treats  baptism  in  Church  Dogmatics 
IV/4  as  an  instance  of  the  concursus  Dei.  Human 
activity  “counts  for  something”  for  Barth  when  it  is 
understood  as  witness,  and  Johnson  argued  that  this  view 
of  activity  in  the  church  supplies  a robustly  Protestant 
version  of  the  kind  of  ecclesiology  younger  evangelicals 
want  and  need. 

Bruce  McCormack  and  Suzanne  McDonald  (Calvin 
College)  spoke  during  the  sixth  and  final  plenary  session. 
McCormak’s  lecture,  “That  He  May  Have  Mercy  Upon 
All:  Karl  Barth  and  the  Problem  of  Universalism,”  began 
by  noting  that  Barth’s  purported  universalism  is  the 
fundamental  reason  why  many  evangelicals  consider  him 
a foe.  In  hopes  of  relieving  this  concern,  McCormack 
argues  that  a tension  exists  in  the  New  Testament 
between  passages  that  speak  of  the  universal  scope  of 
God’s  saving  intent  and  those  that  discuss  the  final 
judgment.  Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the 
explication  of  Romans  5.18-19,  Romans  9-11,  and  1 
Corinthians  15.21-22.  On  the  basis  of  his  exegesis. 


McCormack  argued  that  the  tension  found  in  the  New 
Testament  is  not  to  be  treated  as  a logical  contradiction; 
rather,  it  should  be  understood  as  the  intrinsic  tension 
between  the  eschaton  and  history.  Indeed,  McCormack 
thinks  that  God  intended  for  us  to  live  with  this  tension 
so  that  we  would  not  make  the  mistake  of  too  surely 
affirming  either  limited  atonement  or  universal  salvation. 
While  individual  theologians  should  be  granted  the 
freedom  to  explore  either  of  these  two  positions, 
churches  should  avoid  pronouncing  in  favor  of  either. 

Suzanne  McDonald’s  paper  was  entitled, 

“Evangelical  Questioning  of  Election  in  Barth:  A 
Pneumatological  respective  from  the  Reformed 

Heritage.”  John  Owen  served  as  ^r)onald’s  exemplar 
with  reference  to  the  Trinitarian  shape  of  the  d^*r;ne  cf 
election  in  the  Reformed  tradition.  She  focused  on  the 
role  that  the  Holy  Spirit  plays  in  Barth’s  doctrine  of 
election.  For  Barth,  the  Holy  Spirit  plays  a functional 
but  not  ontological  role  in  election.  This  is  a departure 
from  the  Reformed  tradition  that  resulted  from  Barth’s 
overly  Christological,  as  opposed  to  more  fully 
Trinitarian,  understanding  of  election.  In  conclusion, 
McDonald  called  for  a pneumatological  modification  to 
Barth’s  Christological  understanding  of  election,  as  well 
as  for  continued  attention  to  the  Reformed  tradition  and 
its  understanding  of  the  trinitarian  framework  of  election. 

The  second  annual  Karl  Barth  Conference  at 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary  closed  on  Wednesday 
afternoon  with  a plenary  panel  discussion,  which  gave 
conference  participants  an  opportunity  to  revisit  any  of 
the  themes  addressed  by  the  conference.  This  panel 
discussion  was  the  capstone  of  a conference  that  was 
marked  by  an  abundance  of  discussion  and  conversation, 
both  over  meals  and  during  the  formal  discussion  groups 
held  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons.  These 
discussion  groups  provided  vital  opportunities  for  older 
and  younger  scholars  to  meet  and  interact,  as  well  as  for 
ministers  and  laypersons  to  explore  ways  in  which 
Barth’s  theology  might  meet  the  needs  of  their 
congregations. 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  worship  services 
held  each  day  in  Princeton  Theological  Seminary’s 
Miller  Chapel.  Darrel  Guder  (Princeton  Theological 
Seminary)  led  in  worship  on  Monday,  offering  a 
mediation  of  Philippians  1.3-6  and  27.  Michael  Horton 
presided  on  Tuesday,  taking  Luke  24.13-49  as  his  text. 
Finally,  Katherine  Grieb  (Virginia  Theological 
Seminary)  led  Wednesday’s  worship  service,  preaching 
from  Matthew  15.15-28. 

A volume  containing  the  papers  presented  in  the 
conference’s  plenary  and  breakout  sessions  will  be 
published  in  due  course.  Audio  recordings  of  the 
conference’s  plenary  sessions  and  after-dinner  talks  will 
be  available  for  download  at  the  Center  for  Barth  Studies 

website (http://libweb.ptsem.edu/collections/barth). 

Presently,  the  audio  recordings  can  be  obtained  on  a 
compact  disc  for  a minimal  cost  by  contacting  the 
seminary’s  media  department  at:  media@ptsem.edu. 
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The  third  annual  Karl  Barth  conference  will  be  held 
at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  on  June  22-25,  2008, 
and  will  explore  Barth’s  ethics.  Stay  tuned  to  the  Center 
for  Barth  Studies  website  for  updates. 

W.  Travis  McMaken, 

Princeton  Theological  Seminary 

Book  Review 

Karl  Barth.  The  Church  and  the  churches. 
Foreword  by  William  G n^cn.  Grand  Rapids,  MI: 
William  B E^rdmans  Publishing,  2005,  Pp.  71. 
P^cr,  US$12.00.  ISBN  0-8028-2970-8 

The  Church  and  the  Churches  contains  four  lectures 
presented  by  Karl  Barth  in  1937  to  the  Second  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
These  lectures  have  “every  right  to  be  considered  one  of 
the  classic  ecumenical  texts  of  the  twentieth  century”  (p. 
viii).  Although  these  lectures  are  a faithful  witness  to  its 
time  and  place  - most  particularly  to  the  religious  and 
political  situation  in  Germany  - they  continue  to  speak  to 
present  day  questions  of  unity  in  North  American 
churches  today. 

In  his  first  lecture.  The  Unity  of  the  Church,  Barth 
outlines  the  motivations  for  Church  unity.  The 
multiplicity  of  Churches  that  exist  in  the  world  is  a 
“hindrance  to  the  hearing  of  its  message,  ...  [and]  a 
bewilderment  to  its  less  attentive  hearers  ...”  (p.  5). 
Furthermore,  the  conflicts  that  exist  between  Churches 
undermine  the  credibility  that  there  is  only  one  faith  in 
Christ  and  thus,  unsettle  the  faith  of  Church  members. 
Yet  these  negative  motives  are  only  secondary  reasons 
for  Church  unity.  The  most  important  basis  for  Church 
unity  is  Jesus  Christ  Himself  in  whom  we  are  summoned 
to  believe  there  is  unity  between  each  other  and  us  with 
God.  Yet  our  quest  for  unity  must  not  concern  itself  with 
“numerical  unity  or  uniqueness  ...  nor  with  the  ethical 
and  social  ideals  of  uniformity,  mental  harmony,  and 
agreement”  (p.  12)  because  “both  the  powers  of  sin  and 
the  powers  of  grace  are  against  us,  against  us  irresistibly” 
(p.  13).  The  Church’s  quest  for  unity  must  coincide  with 
allowing  Jesus  Christ  to  be  its  Head  and  Lord.  Only  if 
we  “listen  to  the  voice  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  then  the 
question  of  unity  of  the  Church  will  most  surely  become 
for  us  a burning  question”  (p.  16). 

In  his  second  lecture,  The  Multiplicity  of  the 
Churches,  Barth  rejects  the  notion  that  the  Church 
invisible  is  one  despite  its  visible  divisions  because  this 
distinction  is  foreign  to  the  New  Testament.  The  visible 
tokens  of  the  Church  - confessed  adherents,  office- 
bearers, and  ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament  - cannot 
be  separated  from  the  invisible  acts  of  God’s  grace  and 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  just  as  the  humanity  of  Christ 
cannot  be  separated  from  his  divinity.  Nor  can  we 
explain  away  the  multiplicity  of  Churches  as  the 


“unfolding  of  the  wealth  of  that  grace  which  is  given  to 
mankind  in  Jesus  Christ,  divinely  purposed  and  therefore 
normal”  (p.  20).  The  multiplicity  of  Churches,  to  be 
truly  understood,  must  be  dealt  with  as  we  deal  with  sin 
that  is,  as  an  impossible  thing  that  requires  forgiveness. 
The  only  multiplicity  that  is  acceptable  is  “namely  that  of 
the  local  communities,  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  of  the 
believers  of  each  sex,  language,  and  race  ...”  (p.  24). 
Thus,  it  is  unacceptable  to  think  that  groups  of 
communities  can  in  the  name  of  love,  patience  and 
tolerance  be  united  when  their  doctrines  and  confessions 
of  faith  are  mutually  contradictory.  If  Christ  is  our 
starting-point,  there  can  be  no  avoiding  the 
“unthinkable”  state  of  the  Church  today  even  though  it 
exists  between  the  Ascension  and  the  second  coming  of 
Christ.  Barth  concedes  that  the  ongoing  agreements 
between  churches  are  hopeful  signs  of  oneness.  Yet  they 
are  mere  signs  that  cannot  remove  divisions  within  the 
Church.  The  proper  response  to  its  present  state  of 
affairs  is  prayer  for  forgiveness  and  sanctification 
because  “[w]e  cannot  listen  to  his  voice,  without  an  act 
of  decision,  choice,  confession:  yet  we  cannot  decide 
and  confess  our  faith  without  falling  into  separation  and 
so  coming  into  contradiction  against  Him”  (p.  30).  The 
first  thing  churches  must  do  is  admit  they  are  helpless, 
yet  remember  they  are  helpless  in  the  presence  of  One 
Savior  and  Lord  who  is  greater  than  they  are. 

In  his  third  lecture,  The  Union  of  the  Churches  - A 
Task,  Barth  addresses  the  task  of  unity  proper.  There  can 
be  no  evading  the  fact  that  the  Lord  of  the  Church 
mandates  it  to  engage  in  this  task  of  unity.  In  response, 
the  Church  must  first  recognize  that  it  cannot  fulfill  its 
God-given  task  because  this  work  is  that  of  its  head, 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  it  has  a share  in  this  task  by  virtue  of 
its  faith  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  assurance  of  the  Church’s 
justification  cannot  be  separated  from  the  command  in 
which  it  is  claimed  to  be  one.  Barth  rejects  a response 
that  seeks  “mutual  civility  and  tolerance”  (p.  35)  because 
this  response  “originates  in  political  and  philosophical 
principles  which  are  not  only  alien  but  opposed  to  the 
Gospel”  (p.  35).  Federations,  alliances  or  coalitions 
between  churches  do  not  successfully  address  the 
underlying  divisions  that  exist  between  them. 
Furthermore,  the  declaration  of  formal  resolutions  by 
ecumenical  movements  only  serves  to  anticipate  possible 
future  unity.  Barth  commends  the  critique  of  such 
movements  by  the  Roman  See  in  the  1930s  because  it 
reminds  us  “that  the  union  of  the  churches  is  a thing 
which  cannot  be  manufactured,  but  must  be  found  and 
confessed,  in  subordination  to  that  already  accomplished 
oneness  of  the  Church  which  is  in  Jesus  Christ”  (p.  39). 
If  churches  were  truly  serious  about  becoming  one 
Church  they  would  seek  “a  union  of  ...  confessions  into 
one  unanimous  confession”  (p.  41).  No  individual 
church  should  relinquish  its  confession  to  a common  one 
if  it  would  weaken  its  faith  and  apprehension.  On  the 
contrary,  it  should  be  a step  that  enhances  its  position. 
For  instance,  no  desire  for  national  or  international  unity 
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should  prompt  a church  to  surrender  its  individuality. 
No  church  should  concede  one  aspect  of  its  confession 
that  it  believes  is  essential  to  the  Christian  faith.  The 
only  thing  that  all  churches  must  abandon  is  their  failure 
to  be  obedient  to  their  common  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

In  his  last  lecture,  The  Church  in  the  Churches, 
Barth  argues  the  task  of  Church  unity  must  take  place 
within  our  respective  churches.  Questions  concerning 
doctrine,  life  and  order  cannot  be  taken  seriously  from  a 
so-called  neutral  position.  From  this  position  it  is  likely 
a new  church  will  be  formed  and  neutrality  abandoned  so 
that  the  question  of  unity  arises  once  again.  Within  their 
respective  contexts,  each  church  must  first  ask  itself, 
“Does  the  Christ  of  the  scriptures  speak  and  determine  its 
relationship  to  the  state?”  No  church  can  allow  secular 
questions  to  influence  its  practices  if  it  is  to  be  the  true 
Church.  Here  Barth  clearly  has  the  German  Protestant 
Church  and  its  relationship  with  pre-WW  II  German 
politics  in  mind.  The  church  whose  order  does  not  allow 
secular  questions  to  influence  its  practices  and  thus, 
reflect  the  Lordship  of  Christ  is  where  the  one  Church  is 
a present  and  visible  reality.  Each  church  must  also 
consider  whether  its  doctrines  are  faithful  to  the  one  true 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  process  of  answering  this 
question  each  church’s  order  and  doctrine  will  not 
necessarily  conform  to  that  of  other.  In  fact  differences 
may  remain  insurmountable.  Yet  only  when  churches 
argue  from  positions  of  enquiry  into  the  truth  of  Christ 
that  is  reflected  concretely  in  their  respective  teaching 
and  preaching  ministries,  can  there  be  any  hope  of 
Church  unity.  The  churches  that  put  these  questions 
penitently  to  themselves,  “then  ipso  facto  in  those 
churches  the  Church  would  be  a present  reality  and 
visible”  (pp.  53-54). 

These  series  of  lectures  offer  helpful  insights  into 
the  nature  of  the  church  and  the  ecumenical  task  for  the 
church  today.  Recent  endeavors  to  protect  the  Church 
from  modern  and  postmodern  societal  influences  that 
privilege  the  notion  of  religion  over  the  Church  has  led 
some  theologians  to  argue  for  the  formative  power  of 
particular  Christian  space,  tradition,  order  and  practice  in 
the  Church.  To  counter  the  notion  of  religion  “as  [a] 
multiple  supplier  of  different  forms  of  a single 
commodity  needed  for  transcendent  self-expression  and 
self-realization”1  and  making  Christianity  into  a species 
of  religion,  some  theologians  propose  an  ecclesiology 
that  emphasizes  the  formative  “thickness”  of  the 
church’s  material  and  social  location,  aesthetics 
environment,  and  historical  context.  Yet,  as  Barth 
reminds  us,  the  “thickness”  of  church  practice,  order  and 
doctrine  is  ultimately  under  God’s  judgment  and  thus, 
absolutely  dependent  upon  the  continuing  activity  of 
God’s  Word,  of  which  no  person  or  church  can  lay  any 
claim.  As  Barth  says  elsewhere,  “[ejven  the  religion  of 


'George  A.  Lindbeck,  The  Nature  of  Doctrine.  Religion  and 
Theology  in  a Postliberal  Age,  (Louisvielle:  Westminster  John 
Knox  Press),  p.  22. 


grace  can  be  justified  and  made  into  a true  religion  only 
by  grace  itself  and  never  by  its  own  devices.”-  If  the 
Church  is  to  protect  itself  from  secularizing  notions  of 
religion  it  must  also  be  careful  to  not  let  its  order  and 
practice  trump  God’s  self-communicative  Word,  Jesus 
Christ  who  ultimately  shapes  its  practice. 

These  lectures  remind  us  not  only  that  a theology  of 
God’s  Word  determines  the  nature  of  the  Church  but  also 
challenges  the  recent  decline  in  ecumenical  endeavors. 
The  multiplicity  of  churches  today  is  unacceptable 
because  it  reveals  the  corruption  of  its  very  nature  by  the 
power  of  sin.  For  the  Church  to  be  the  Church  it  must  be 
one  as  the  humanity  and  divinity  in  Christ  are  one. 
Furthermore,  this  “unthinkable”  state  of  the  Church 
today  hinders  its  witness  to  the  gospel  both  to  those 
outside  and  inside  the  Church.  Yet  if  the  Church  is  to  be 
faithful  as  a witness  to  God’s  Word  and  Head,  Jesus 
Christ  any  renewed  ecumenical  endeavor  today  must  also 
remain  faithful  to  God’s  Word.  Accordingly,  any 
ecumenical  agreements  must  not  come  at  the  cost  of  core 
doctrinal  matters  in  particular  a common  understanding 
of  God’s  self-communicating  and  salvific  Word,  Jesus 
Christ.  Barth’s  challenge  to  “listen  to  the  voice  of  the 
Good  Shepherd”  together  continues  to  be  a burning 
question  for  the  Church  today. 

Maico  Michielin,  University  of  Toronto 


2 Karl  Barth,  On  Religion.  The  Revelation  of  God  as  the 
Sublimation  of  Religion , trans  and  introduced  by  Garrett 
Green  (London:  T.  & T.  Clark  International,  2006),  p.  101. 


ANNUAL  BARTH  SOCIETY  DUES 

Everyone  interested  in  joining  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of 
North  America  is  invited  to  become  a member  by 
sending  your  name,  address  (including  email  address) 
and  annual  dues  of  $15.00  ($10.00  for  students)  to: 

Professor  Paul  D.  Molnar 
Editor,  KBSNA  Newsletter 
Division  of  Humanities — Bent  Hall 
St.  John’s  University 
8000  Utopia  Parkway 
Queens,  New  York  1 1439 
Email:  molnarp@stjohns.edu 

Checks  drawn  on  a U.S.  bank  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America 

Your  annual  dues  enable  the  KBSNA  to  help 
underwrite  the  annual  Karl  Barth  Conference  and  to 
attract  keynote  speakers.  The  KBSNA  thanks  all  who 
have  paid  their  dues  for  this  year. 
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Books  of  Interest 

Bruce  McCormack  and  Gerrit  Neven,  eds.,  The 

Reality  of  Faith  in  Theology 

Studies  on  Karl  Barth 

Princeton-Kampen  Consultation  2005 

(Bern,  Berlin,  Bruxelles,  Frankfurt  am  Main,  New  York, 

Oxford,  Wien:  Peter  Lang,  2007). 

On  January  17-20,  2005  the  third  round  of  the  Princeton- 
Kampen  Consultation  took  place  in  Princeton.  The  theme 
was  “The  Reality  of  God  and  the  Reality  of  Faith,”  with 
basic  points  of  reference  in  the  Church  Dogmatics  being 
II/ 1,  §§28-31  and  IV/1,  §63.  This  volume  is  not  merely 
expository  but  embodies  a variety  of  studies  of  Barth  in 
dialogue  with  other  theologians  and  philosophers. 

Contents:  Daniel  L.  Migliore:  The  Princeton-Kampen 
Consultation,  2005:  Barth  in  Dialogue  - Katherine 
Sonderegger:  The  Absolute  Infinity  of  God  - Rinse  H. 
Reeling  Brouwer:  The  Conversation  between  Karl  Barth 
and  Amandus  Polanus  on  the  question  of  the  reality  of 
human  speaking  of  the  simplicity  and  the  multiplicity  in 
God  - Bruce  L.  McCormack:  Not  a Possible  God  but  the 
God  Who  Is:  Observations  on  Friedrich  Schleier- 
macher’s  Doctrine  of  God  - Susanne  Hennecke: 
Speaking  in  many  voices  about  the  one  God:  A 
correspondence  between  Katsumi  Takizawa  and  Karl 
Barth  - Dawn  deVries:  Does  Faith  Save?:  Calvin, 
Schleiermacher  and  Barth  on  the  Nature  of  Faith  - Onno 
Zijlstra:  Barth,  Wittgenstein  and  the  language  of  man  - 
William  Stacy  Johnson:  The  “Reality”  of  Faith:  Critical 
Remarks  on  Section  63  of  Die  Kirchliche  Dogmatik  - 
Renee  van  Riessen:  Jewish  Thought  and  Protestant 
Theology:  Barth  and  Levinas  Revisited  - Gerrit  Neven: 
Reading  Barth:  Toward  a Dialogical  Dogmatics  - 
George  Hunsinger:  Gerrit  Neven  on  Karl  Barth:  A Brief 
Reflection  - Akke  van  der  Kooi:  Dialogical  Style  as  a 
Theological  Project. 

The  Editors:  Bruce  L.  McCormack  is  the  Frederick 
and  Margaret  L.  Weyerhaeuser  Professor  of  Systematic 
Theology  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He  is  the 
author  of  Karl  Barth’s  Critically  Realistic  Dialectical 
Theology:  Its  Genesis  and  Development,  1909-1936.  He 
is  a member  of  the  Karl  Barth-Stiftung  in  Basel, 
Switzerland  and  North  American  editor  of  the  Zeitschrift 
fiir  dialektische  Theologie.  He  was  the  recipient  in  1998 
of  the  prestigious  Karl  Barth  Prize. 

Gerrit  Neven  is  Professor  for  Systematic  Theology  at 
the  Protestant  Theological  University  Kampen.  The  main 
area  of  his  research  is  the  theology  of  the  twentieth 
century.  His  publications  are  about  many  theologians 
from  the  theological  tradition  of  the  dialectical  theology 
(Karl  Barth,  Hans  Joachim  Iwand,  Dietrich  Bonhoeffer 
and  many  others).  The  main  interest  of  recent  research  is 


re-reading  classical  theology  in  context.  Neven  is  Editor 
in  chief  of  the  Zeitschrift  fiir  dialektische  Theologie  (in 
German  and  English)  and  wrote  about  K.  Barth,  Barth 
lezen,  naar  een  dialogisclie  dogmatiek  (2003). 

Matthias  Gockel,  Barth  & Schleiermacher  on  the 
Doctrine  of  Election : A Systematic  Theological 
Comparison , (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press, 

2006) .  This  book  “offers  the  first  detailed  comparison 
between  the  theology  of  Friedrich  Schleiermacher  and 
the  early  dialectical  theology  of  Karl  Barth.  Gockel 
shows  that  the  doctrine  of  election  in  Barth’s  early 
theology  bears  a remarkable  resemblance  to  the  position 
of  Schleiermacher”.  Barth’s  view  of  election  in  CD  II/2 
is  also  considered  in  this  work. 

Matthias  Gockel  received  his  Ph.D.  from  Princeton 
Theological  Seminary  and  currently  works  as  a pastor  in 
the  Evangelische  Kirche  im  Rheinland  (Germany). 

Damon  W.  K.  So,  Jesus’  Revelation  of  His 
Father : A Narrative-Conceptual  Study  of  the 
Trinity  with  Special  Reference  to  Karl  Barth , 
Foreword  by  Daniel  W.  Hardy,  (Milton  Keynes: 
Paternoster  Press,  2006).  “This  book  explores 
Trinitarian  dynamics  in  the  context  of  Jesus’  revelation 
of  his  Father  in  his  earthly  ministry,  with  the  references 
to  key  passages  in  Matthew’s  Gospel.  It  develops  from 
the  exegesis  of  these  passages  a non-linear  concept  of 
revelation  which  links  Jesus’  communion  with  his  Father 
to  his  revelatory  words  and  actions  through  the  nuanced 
understanding  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  with  references  to  K. 
Barth,  G.  Lampe,  J.D.G.  Dunn  and  E.  Irving.” 

Damon  W.  K.  So  studied  theology  at  the  London 
School  of  Theology,  Oxford  University.  He  is  currently 
Researach  Tutor  at  the  Oxford  Centre  for  Mission 
Studies  and  is  also  an  adviser  to  the  Oxford  Chinese 
Christian  Church. 

Paul  D.  Molnar,  Incarnation  and  Resurrection : 
Toward  a Contemporary  Understanding  (Grand 
Rapids,  MI:  William  B.  Eerdmans  Publishing  Company, 

2007) .  Much  contemporary  theology  has  downplayed 
the  importance  of  holding  together  the  incarnation  and 
the  resurrection  when  thinking  theologically.  Molnar 
surveys  the  place  of  these  key  doctrines  in  the  thought  of 
several  influential  theologians:  Karl  Barth,  Karl  Rahner, 
Thomas  F.  Torrance,  John  Macquarrie,  Gordon 
Kaufman,  Sallie  McFague,  Roger  Haight,  John  Hick, 
Paul  F.  Knitter  and  Wolfhart  Pannenberg.  Molnar 
demonstrates  that  whenever  the  starting  point  for 
interpreting  the  resurrection  is  not  Jesus  himself,  the 
incarnate  Son  of  the  Father,  then  Christology  and 
Soteriology  are  undermined  and  the  door  is  opened  for 
some  form  of  self-justification  to  the  extent  that  these 
doctrines  are  not  properly  rooted  in  a plausible  doctrine 
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of  the  Trinity.  Following  Barth  and  Torrance,  Molnar 
highlights  the  details  of  a contemporary  theology  of  the 
resurrection  linked  to  the  incarnation  and  maintains  the 
necessity  of  the  incarnation  in  its  intrinsic  unity  with  the 
resurrection  as  the  beginning,  rather  than  merely  the  end, 
of  Christology. 

Paul  D.  Molnar  is  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  at 
St.  John’s  University,  Queens,  New  York.  His  previous 
books  include:  Karl  Barth  and  the  Theology  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  (New  York:  Peter  Lang:  1996)  and  Divine 
Freedom  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Immanent  Trinity.  In 
Dialogue  with  Karl  Barth  and  Contemporary  Theology 
(London:  T & T Clark,  2005). 

FROM  ASHGATE’S  BARTH  STUDIES  SERIES 
Edited  by 

John  Webster,  University  of  Aberdeen 
George  Hunsinger,  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary 

Hans-Anton  Drewes,  Karl  Barth  Archive, 
Basel,  Switzerland 

Mark  R.  Lindsay,  Barth,  Israel,  and  Jesus : Karl 
Barth’s  Theology  of  Israel  (Aldershot:  Ashgate 
Publishing,  2007). 

The  attitude  of  Karl  Barth  to  Israel  and  the  Jews  has  long 
been  the  subject  of  heated  controversy  amongst  histor- 
ians and  theologians.  The  question  that  has  so  far 
predominated  in  the  debate  has  been  Barth’s  attitude, 
both  theologically  and  practically,  towards  the  Jews 
during  the  period  of  the  Third  Reich  and  the  Holocaust 
itself.  How,  if  at  all,  did  Barth’s  attitudes  change  in  the 
post-war  years?  Did  Barth's  own  theologizing  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  Holocaust  take  that  horrendous  event 
into  account  in  his  later  writings  on  Israel  and  the  Jews? 
Mark  Lindsay  explores  such  questions  through  a deep 
consideration  of  volume  four  of  Barth’s  Church 
Dogmatics,  the  “Doctrine  of  Reconciliation”. 

Mark  R.  Lindsay  is  Fellow  in  the  Department  of 
History,  University  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  and 
Research  Associate  at  the  Centre  for  the  Study  of 
Religion  and  Politics,  University  of  St.  Andrews. 

Donald  Wood,  Barth’s  Theology  of  Interpretation 

(Aldershot:  Ashgate  Publishing,  2007). 

Through  his  single-minded  insistence  on  the  priority  of 
the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church,  Karl  Barth  (1886- 
1968)  decisively  shaped  the  course  of  twentieth-century 
Christian  theology.  Drawing  on  both  familiar  texts  and 
recently  published  archival  material,  Barth’s  Theology  of 
Interpretation  sheds  new  light  on  Barth’s  account  of  just 
what  it  is  that  scripture  gives  and  requires.  In  tracing  the 


movement  of  Barth’s  earlier  thinking  about  scriptural 
reading,  the  book  also  raises  important  questions  about 
the  ways  in  which  Barth  can  continue  to  influence 
contemporary  discussions  about  the  theological  inter- 
pretation of  scripture. 

Donald  Wood  is  Lecturer  in  Systematic  Theology  at 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  UK. 

A Shorter  Commentary  on  Romans  by  Karl 
Barth:  With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Maico 
Michielin  (Barth  Studies)  (Aldershot:  Ashgate 
Publishing).  This  book  is  expected  to  be  published  in 
November,  2007.  Maico  Michielin  is  Rector  of  Christ 
Church  in  Gananoque,  Ontario,  Canada  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  University  of  Toronto. 


Announcements 

The  Digital  Karl  Barth  Library 

PREPUBLICATION  ANNOUNCMENT 

In  association  with  the  Theologischer  Verlag  Zurich 
(TVZ)  and  Princeton  Theological  Seminary, 
Alexander  Street  Press  is  pleased  to  announce  The 
Digital  Karl  Barth  Library.  This  online  collection 
will  support  a new  generation  of  research  into  the 
works  of  one  of  the  20th  century’s  most  influential 
theologians. 


CONTENT 

The  database  features  the  entire  corpus  of  Barth’s 
Gesamtausgabe.  Published  under  the  TVZ  imprint, 
this  definitive  edition  of  Barth’s  works  in  German 
currently  comprise  42  volumes  of  theological 
writings,  letters,  sermons,  academic  writings,  and 
more.  As  additional  print  volumes  of  the 
Gesamtausgabe  become  available,  they  will  be 
added  to  Alexander  Street’s  The  Digital  Karl  Barth 
Library.  Also  included  is  Barth’s  magnum  opus, 
the  14-volume  Kirliche  Dogmatik. 

During  the  second  phase  of  the  project,  Alexander 
Street  will  supplement  the  exhaustive  German 
language  content  with  English  translations  of 
Barth’s  most  important  works— in  particular,  the 
monumental  Church  Dogmatics.  Working  in 
concert  with  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  and 
the  TVA,  Alexander  Street  also  will  add  digitized 
photographs,  audio  files,  and  other  archival 
content.  The  combination  of  definitive  German- 
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language  editions,  scholarly  English  translations, 
and  extensive  archival  content— all  available  in  a 
coherent,  easy-to-access  online  collection-will 
make  The  Digital  Karl  Barth  Library  an 
unparalleled  resource  for  students  and  scholars 
studying  the  life  and  thought  of  this  modern-day 
“church  father.” 


A POWERFUL  RESEARCH  TOOL 

Every  document  in  The  Digital  Karl  Barth  Library 
is  hand  keyed  and  features  metadata  tagging 
specifically  designed  to  meet  the  research  needs  of 
scholars.  The  same  dedication  to  scholarly  research 
has  guided  the  development  of  Alexander  Street’s 
search  and  presentation  platform,  which  enables 
users  to  perform  highly  sophisticated  searches  and 
to  view,  organize,  and  analyze  results  with 
extraordinary  speed  and  precision.  For  example, 
researchers  can  return  comprehensive,  accurate 
results  in  seconds  for  the  following  kinds  of  queries: 

• Find  all  references  to  the  doctrine  of 
election  in  Barth’s  letters. 

• In  Barth’s  exegetical  writings,  identify 
words  that  occur  most  frequently  in  close 
proximity  with  the  keyword  Xoyog  (logos). 

• Locate  instances  where  Barth  discusses 
socialism  in  his  sermons. 

• Searching  all  Barth’s  works,  find  all 
citations  of  Romans,  chapter  one. 


PUBLICATION  DETAILS 

The  Digital  Karl  Barth  Library  will  be  available  on 
the  Web  beginning  in  2007,  with  the  first  36 
volumes  of  the  Gesamtausgabe,  followed  by 
quarterly  updates.  Access  is  either  by  annual 
subscription  or  through  a one-time  purchase  of 
perpetual  rights. 

For  pricing,  trial  requests,  and  other  information, 
including  prepublication  discounts  for  purchases, 
contact  sales@alexanderstreet.com 

Please  also  visit  http; //alexanderstreet. com  for 
information  about  other  databases  in  our  growing 
Religion  and  Social  Thought  cluster: 

• The  Digital  Library  of  the  Catholic  Refor- 
mation 

• The  Digital  Library  of  Classic  Protestant 
Texts 

• Social  Theory 


The  Thomas  F.  Torrance  Theological 
Fellowship  will  meet  on  Friday  afternoon, 
November  16th  in  GH  Betsy-B  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m. 
The  Business  Meeting  takes  place  at  1 p.m.  and  at  2 
p.m.  Eric  G.  Flett  of  Eastern  University  will 
present  a paper  entitled:  Persons,  Powers,  and 
Pluralities:  Thomas  F.  Torrance’s  Trinitarian 
Ontology  of  Culture. 

On  Sunday  morning  from  11:45  a.m.  to  12:45  p.m. 
the  Christian  Theological  Research  Fellow- 
ship will  meet  in  GH-Madeleine  A&B  to  discuss 
Paul  Molnar’s,  Incarnation  and  Resurrection: 
Toward  a Contemporary  Understanding  and  Beth 
Felker  Jones’,  Marks  of  His  Wounds:  Gender 
Politics  and  Bodily  Resurrection. 

A MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  KARL  BARTH  SOCIETY 

Dear  Friends, 

It  is  a pleasure  for  me  to  write,  once  again,  urging  you  to 
pay  your  dues  to  the  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North 
America  for  the  current  year.  It  is  a pleasure,  because 
your  response  to  my  appeals  in  recent  years  has  been  so 
gratifying.  Because  of  your  generosity,  we  have  been  in 
a position  to  enhance  our  programs,  both  at  the  annual 
AAR  meetings  and  now  also  in  the  summers  through 
what  promises  to  be  an  annual  Princeton  Seminary  Barth 
conference. 

We  have  used  our  funds  especially  to  bring  in  speakers 
who  might  not  otherwise  have  been  in  a position  to 
present  papers  or  responses  at  our  meetings. 

Last  year  we  had  the  largest  turn-out  in  the  history  of  our 
AAR  sessions  at  the  standing-room-only  meeting  where 
we  made  it  possible  for  David  Bentley  Hart  to  explain 
and  defend  his  views  on  the  analogia  entis.  This  year  we 
will  follow  suit  by  bringing  Alyssa  Lyra  Pitstick  to  San 
Diego,  where  she  will  respond  to  a distinguished  panel 
discussing  her  provocative  views  of  von  Balthasar, 
whom,  from  a traditional  Roman  Catholic  standpoint,  she 
considers  to  be  a “heretic.”  Her  new  book  Light  in 
Darkness:  Hans  Urs  von  Balthasar  and  the  Catholic 
Doctrine  of  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell  (Eerdmans  2007) 
is  vigorously  argued  and  has  gained  considerable 
attention. 

Please  write  a check  while  you  are  thinking  about  it  so 
that  we  may  go  forward  from  strength  to  strength. 

With  kind  regards, 

George  Hunsinger 

President,  Karl  Barth  Society  of  North  America 


